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First Route. 

This route is the only one thoroughly 
convenient for persons desiring to ride up 
the hill, as the road is suitable all the way. 
It is recommended to drive to the com- 
mencement of the mount^n track. Cross 
the canal bridge opposite hotel door and 
proceed under railway arch across the moor 
by straight road to the suspension bridge. 
After crossing this, take to the right by 
public road till the stone bridge over the 
River Nevis is reached, about i^ miles 
farther on. Do not cross this, but take 
road to left. Follow this for some distance, 
till after passing a farm-house, when the 
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mountain track comes into view. Once 
on the track, the only trouble is the length 
and steepness of it— it is plain to the top. 

Second Route. 

Follow first route to suspension bridge, 
then take to left past the "Long John" 
Distillery. Here a stone bridge crosses a 
stream. Get into the bed, if dry, of this 
stream, or on to the bank next distillery 
by any convenient method. It may be 
necessary for this purpose sometimes to go 
through or round the distillery buildings. 
Go below railway arch or over level cross- 
ing above, according to the size of the 
stream. The road then passes the distillery 
reservoir, and, a little after, a gate is met 
in the deer fence skirting the road at this 
point — go through this into the open. 
After getting into the open, follow the 
course of the stream — in bad weather do 
not attempt to leave it. A little after 
passing the deer fence the stream divides 
into two channels. Be sure to take the 
one to the right. It is a slightly circuitous 
route, and in places pretty boggy, but it is 
certain to bring you to the desired point 
above. The road, though boggy, is softer 
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to the foot than the stony track. The 
stream should be followed till the lake is 
reached. Then cross the stream and take 
the left or southern shore of the lake, and 
keeping a little, 50 to 100 yards, above it, 
the shore being boggy, the regular track is 
seen near the farther end of the lake. This, 
of course, has just to be followed to the top. 
Of course, in perfectly clear weather the 
stream can be left as long as it is kept in 
sight, and a straighter course taken from the 
deer fence, making the string of the bow 
formed by the bend of the stream to the 
left. From the deer fence also, in clear 
weather, but then only, one may strike 
somewhat to the right across the moor, 
leaving altogether the stream, and making 
for the large gully on the steep green face 
seen to the right. (For continuation of 
this see third route below.) 

Third Route. 

This route should only be attempted 
in very fine weather. It is the shortest, 
and therefore the steepest. Follow fii^t 
route to suspension bridge. There take the 
public road to the right. About a quarter 
of a mile farther on a bridge is seen on the 
left crossing the railway and leading on to the 
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moor. Cross this and make for the large 
gully in the steep green face just opposite. 
Keep by this gully as far up as it goes. At 
the top of the steep part, about opposite the 
point where the rocks on the left side of 
the gully come nearest, there is a large stone 
or rock on the right side, on the top of 
which is to be seen the bench mark of the 
Geographical Survey. It is about 1000 feet 
above sea-level. Still keep up the gully 
till the plateau is reached. There hold 
just slightly to the right, the exact direction 
is between south and south-south-east, so 
as to cross the point of the spur thrown out 
in front by the green hill to the right. 
On no account mount the hill to the right, 
as it is an outlying point, and the descent 
on the other side has to be faced. Shortly 
after crossing this spur the lake is reached. 
Then follow same as second route from this 
point. 

Scenery. 

Going by the first route not much is 
seen till the upper part of the Ben is 
reached, the view below being blocked by 
the Ben itself on one side, and the hills 
across Glen Nevis on the other. On either 
of the other routes the view opens out 
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shortly after the ascent is attacked. The 
course of the Caledonian Canal to the right 
(looking back) by Loch Lochy is soon 
seen, while to the left Loch Linnhe, and 
in front Loch Eil, quickly show them- 
selves. As the second part of the climb 
above the lake is accomplished, the far 
distance opens, especially to the left (look- 
ing back), where the sea appears, and the 
peaks of the Western Isles begin to stand 
out, in the far north-west the ragged tops of 
the CuchuUins in Skye, and, a little to the 
left, the notable peaks of the Scuir of Eigg 
and the twin hills of Rum. The endless, 
almost incredibly endless, mountain peaks 
to be seen in every direction from the top, 
or near it, can only properly be identified 
by the use of a good map and a compass. 
To those who have no ambition to say they 
have been on the top, or who find the feat 
beyond them, it is consoling to know that 
the view from about half-way up is more 
pleasing and interesting than from the 
summit itself 

General Notes. 

The height of the mountain is 4406 
feet above sea-level, from which it must be 
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noted that Ben Nevis rises directly, thus 
ofiering a much longer climb than other 
mountains nominally only little lower, but 
which rise from a high plateau. The 
distance of the walk from the foot is, 
according to the route taken, between five 
and eight miles to the top — the time 
required for the ascent and descent of 
course varies greatly with individual fitness 
for the undertaking, but ranges ordinarily 
from 3^ to 7 hours. Ponies can easily be 
ridden to the very summit. Besides the 
observatory, there is a telegraph office and 
a temperance hotel on the summit — at the 
latter meals, and accommodation for the 
night for several people can be had. 
Better wire before starting to inquire for 
accommodation, however. No guide is 
required, but where ponies are taken a boy 
must be taken to lead them. A charge 
is made for the use of the road of, for each 
foot-passenger, one shilling, and for each 
person on horseback three shillings. This 
charge is collected generally at a little hut 
at a bridge half-way up. In return, a 
"permit" is given, which entitles the 
holder also to use the telegraph wire at 
the summit at ordinary postal rates. As 
the upper portion of the road is very rough. 
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only the stoutest shoes possible should be 
worn. All extras,, such as umbrellas and 
mackintoshes, should be left behind. In 
fine weather they are an incumbrance, in 
bad weather they are useless for protection. 
The climb, if plenty time is allowed, is 
easily accomplished by ladies who are fairly 
good pedestrians, but every one should be 
warned against judging of the task by its 
appearance from below. It is a much 
tougher piece of work than it looks. 
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If a longer walk is desired, instead of 
turning here, proceed for about half a mile 
farther along the canal bank till it takes 
a sharp turn to the right and crosses a 
stream. (Note fine view of Ben Nevis 
here.) Descend by the small path beside 
the fence, and turn in under canal by the 
subway. On emerging from this, keep 
straight on by the path, passing some out- 
houses, to the main road, and then keep 
to left over the bridge. The walk home 
affords some fine views of the mountains 
and the sea in front. After emerging from 
the subway, an alternative route home is 
to mount on to the canal bank and come 
home by it. The walking is rather rough, 
but to a good pedestrian there is relief from 
the monotony of the plain road. 

3. Inverlochy Castle. 

Cross the canal bridge in front of the 
hotel door and proceed under railway 
bridge, and by long strdght road across the 
moor — (note Torlundie, or new Inverlochy 
Castle, the mansion of Lord Abinger, on 
the left) — to the suspension bridge (one 
mile from hotel) crossing the Lochy. The 
buildings just opposite while the bridge is 
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being crossed are those of the original " Long 
John " Distillery. After crossing the bridge 
take first tiirn to right along river bank and 
through a farm-yard. Inverlochy Castle is a 
bare and square ruin, dating, it is said, from 
the 15th century. The neighbourhood 
has long been famous in war, but the most 
famous fight took place in February 1645, 
when the Highlanders assisted Montrose 
in defeating Argyll and the Covenanters. 
Three of the corner towers still hold the 
old staircases in fair preservation, and are 
well worth inspection. 

While at the old ruin, the walk should 
be prolonged by the road leading to the 
public road at right angles to the road by 
which the approach was made. This passes 
through a very curious old rock burying- 
place, where many people of distinction 
have been laid. The latest addition to 
the tombstones is a quaintly rough block 
of granite raised to the memory of Miss 
Chitty, daughter of Lord Justice Chitty. 
The young lady was drowned whilst fishing 
in the Lochy. 

Proceed then to public road and turn to 
left, and home by same road from suspension 
bridge. The return can be varied by taking 
the first turn to the left immediately after 
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recrossing the suspension bridge, or the 
first to the right a little farther on. By 
following either road one is brought back 
by a sort of semicircle to the railway arch 
at Banavie. See further under Walk 4. 

4. Banavie Moss. 

This walk forms a pleasant hour's stroll 
through open moorland with very fine views 
throughout. It also takes one through 
some of the most typical specimens of the 
small holdings — "crofts" — of the West 
Highlands. Cross canal bridge opposite 
front door of the hotel, and pass under 
railway arch. Take first turn immediately 
thereafter to the left. Leaving Banavie 
Station on the left, the road sweeps round 
to the right. Follow this round to where 
this moor road meets the straight public 
road near the suspension bridge — follow 
the public road to the bridge, but do not 
cross. Take road to right along river 
bank, and turn again sharply to right 
across the moor about half a mile farther 
on, following the telegraph wire all through. 
This brings one to road under the canal 
bank, which take to the right, or, better 
still, mount on to the canal bank itself 
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and follow to right. The walk is equally 
good taken the reverse way. In going 
this way take along canal bank to the 
right immediately after crossing canal 
bridge, and proceed until a road appears 
on left, crossing moor at right angles to 
canal. The telegraph wire is a certain 
guide to be ft)llowed. Highland cattle are 
almost certain to be encountered at some 
part of the walk, but it must be remembered 
that their somewhat ferocious appearance 
entirely belies their true character, which is 
most peaceable. 

5. Cor pack. 

A pleasant stroll of about a mile out 
and a mile home is the walk to the sea at 
Corpach. From the canal bridge opposite 
front door of the hotel take either bank of 
canal to the right — ^the farther bank is the 
better walking. Proceed till the locks at 
Corpach are reached, and thence return 
either by other bank of canal or by public 
road. This latter is- seen on the right, and 
is reached by proceeding past the first locks 
and then turning up by a road to the right 
past a few houses. The walk may be varied 
by a turn along the foreshore from Corpach, 
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taking ofF from the first locks to the left. 
If the tide be low the walk by the shore 
extends almost to Fort-William, the River 
Lochy, however, always intervening. The 
works of the new railway from Banavie to 
Mallaig, presently being built by the North 
British and West Highland Companies, are 
strongly in evidence around Corpach. 





I * 



DRIVES. 

6. Glen Nevis. 

Cross the moor opposite hotel by long 
straight road till suspension bridge is 
reached ; after crossing this, take public 
road to right. Buildings passed on left 
just after crossing are the original " Long 
John " Distillery. Proceed till stone bridge 
is reached spanning River Nevis. Cross this 
and turn immediately to left. From this 
point the road cannot be mistaken. It 
winds at first along the banks of the Nevis, 
and is prettily wooded. The pony track 
to the top of the Ben is to be seen on the 
opposite flank of the mountain. Soon 
the road comes out into the open, and 
fine views of the mountain are obtained. 
From here the great depth and mass of the 
mountain are better appreciated than from 
the front view. After crossing a tributary 
of the Nevis some miles farther on the 
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road turns to the left behind the mountain^ 
and the finest part of the drive begins. 
After passing a farm-house called Achnach 
(8 miles) the road turns sharply to the left 
and crosses the river by two bridges, just 
where it falls over a considerable ledge of 
rock. The falls are well seen from the 
road. From this point the road has only 
recently been extended by public subscrip- 
tion, and is still somewhat rough. The 
glen terminates in a cul de sac formed by 
an outlying spur of Ben Nevis, which blocks 
the upper end of the pass. The scenery 
of this part is unsurpassed for effects of 
light and colour. The driving road ends 
abruptly, but a walking or pony track 
continues farther, and leads through to 
Loch Treig and the route of the West 
Highland Railway. While the conveyance 
waits, this track should be followed on 
foot till it branches in two. Take the 
left or upper one, and in a few yards the 
very fine upper falls of Nevis are seen 
through the gorge on the right. Much of 
the scenery is within reasonable distance 
for the active pedestrian, but to fully 
appreciate its grandeur it is almost necessary 
to drive so as to reach the upper end of 
the glen where it is finest. The road is 
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not well suited for cycling in its upper 
reaches. 

7. Glen Finnan. 

Taking the main road to the right from 
the front door of the hotel we soon pass the 
village of Corpach, and a little farther on, 
on the right, the parish church, where a 
large obelisk to Colonel John Cameron of 
Fassifern (see below), who fell at Quatre 
Bras, attracts attention. About a mile 
farther on the road suddenly strikes on to 
the shore of Loch Eil, the fine view being 
rendered even more telling by the sudden- 
ness with which it opens up. The road 
skirts the loch for many miles, winding 
amongst woods of oak — the badge of the 
Clan Cameron. From Corpach on, the new 
West Highland Railway from Banavie to 
Mallaig, now under construction, runs be- 
tween the road and the sea. Shortly after 
coming in view of the loch we pass on the 
right the large shooting-box of Achdalieu, 
and farther on the road bends round the 
old house of Fassifern on the left. On 
looking back after this point magnificent 
views of Ben Nevis will be had if the 
weather be fairly clear. Shortly after leav- 
ing the head of the loch the lovely pass of 
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Glen Callop is entered. On the surround- 
ing heights here numbers of red-deer are 
often to be seen, this being the heart of 
a great deer forest. Through the pass 
Loch Shiel, about 20 miles long, is reached 
— 2, wild and impressive scene. At the 
head of the loch is the monument to 
"Prince Charlie," on the spot where, in 
August 1745, the standard of the Jacobite 
rebellion was first unfurled to gather around 
it the western clans, chiefly Camerons and 
MacDonalds. On the tablets of the sur- 
rounding screen are descriptive notices in 
English, Gaelic, and Latin. In passing 
from the public road to the monument the 
path must be carefully followed, as the 
• surrounding ground is disagreeably boggy. 
On an eminence on the right stands a pretty 
little Roman Catholic Chapel — expressive of 
the prevailing religious tenets of the people 
of the glens. An uncle of the local pro- 
prietor, whose mansion-house is seen close by 
the loch, is the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of the Diocese of St. Andrews and Edin- 
burgh. Here we cross the Finnan water 
(to the right is Glen Finnan), and climb a 
very steep piece of road to the higher level 
necessary for passing over the high ground 
lying between Loch Shiel and the sea at 
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Loch Aylort. Presently we reach the small 
hostelry known as the " stage-house," where 
a short halt is made before returning. It is 
perhaps better to remain near the monu- 
ment and spend the time on the low level 
till the conveyance returns, especially if the 
party is picnicking. 

8. Achnacarry and the " Dark Mile " 
of Loch Arkaig. 

Leaving the hotel by the main road to 
the left, we pass for several miles through 
a very characteristic part of the country — 
both sides of the road being lined with a 
succession of the small holdings known as 
"crofts," about which so much political 
agitation has taken place. Some very 
effective views of Ben Nevis are to be had, 
the great cliffs on the east side, from which 
the snow never quite disappears, being 
well seen. Just after the second mile- 
stone is passed, and as the summit of the 
first hill is reached, an exceptionally com- 
prehensive view is got. Looking back the 
long stretch of sea to Oban is seen, while 
in front there suddenly opens out the whole 
valley of the Caledonian Canal, the waters 
of Loch Lochy, the first of the chain of 
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lakes, being seen in the distance. Below 
the road on the right hand is to be seen 
the Caledonian Canal itself and the River 
Lochy. The large castle in the distance 
on the right is the seat of Lord Abinger 
— Torlundie. The whitewashed house in 
the foreground is Tor Castle — z shooting- 
box belonging to Cameron of Lochiel. 
On the promontory hard by, round which 
the river bends, are the ruins of the old 
Clan Mackintosh stronghold of the same 
name. About three miles from the hotel, 
on a straight and level piece of road, we 
pass from Argyllshire into Inverness-shire, 
the boundary being a " dry stane dyke " 
running over the hill to the left ; this 
boundary is now,* however, only a parlia- 
mentary one. Shortly afterwards the road 
descends abruptly and the Loy water is 
crossed; to the left here is Glen Loy, a 
lonely glen, well worth a day's outing on 
foot for its exploration. The plain-looking 
house was the residence of the Cameron of 
Erracht, who in 1793 raised the famous 
"Queen's Own" Cameron Highlanders. 
Soon after this we reach Loch Lochy, the 
first in the chain of lakes forming the 
Caledonian Canal. Looked at from this 
point a peculiar phenomenon is presented, in 
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the spring and early summer, by the snow 
in the clifFs on the north-eastern side of 
Ben Nevis. The snow takes the shape of 
a white cross against the dark cliffs, show- 
ing a striking resemblance to the similar 
phenomenon which gives its name to the 
great mountain of the Holy Cross in 
the Colorado Rockies. Above the left 
arm of the cross the top of the Ben Nevis 
Observatory is to be seen, showing itself 
from here like a single black tube. Here 
we enter on the famous deer forest of 
Achnacarry, through which the rest of the 
drive extends. (Note the high deer fence 
on the left, erected to protect the young 
plantation from the attacks of the deer.) 
The road for a few miles skirts the shore 
of the lake, the wood in some cases being 
quite dense up to the road. At a fork 
on the road we take to the right, the left 
being the private road to Achnacarry 
Castle, the seat of the proprietor, Donald 
Cameron of Lochiel — ^generally spoken of, 
and to, as "Lochiel" — the chief of the 
Clan Cameron. The road skirts the lake 
for some time, and after a couple of miles 
or so turns sharply to the left and enters 
the wood covering the lower slopes of the 
mountain opposite. This part of the road 
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is that known as the " Dark Mile." About 
half a mile farther on there is on the left a 
large tree trunk, now decaying, in the hollow 
of which, legend has it, " Prince Charlie " 
hid successfully while being searched for 
by the English soldiers on his retreat 
from CuUoden. From this point on the 
road offers a succession of fine views (note 
view of waterfall on right from bridge here), 
till Loch Arkaig (12 miles long) is reached. 
On a height to the left, about half-way up 
the lake, the Earl of Dalkeith, in 1886, by 
accident wounded himself mortally while 
running after a wounded deer for a second 
shot. On reaching the lake the private 
road turns off to the left. If the castle 
and deer forest are not in the possession of 
tenants, the visitors from the hotel have 
the privilege of using this road. It keeps 
close along the shore and crosses the River 
Arkaig by a long wooden bridge. Turning 
again to the left we soon reach the policies 
of ** Lochiel.*' The castle now occupied is 
quite modern, but the remnants of a much 
larger ancient castle are visible. It was 
destroyed by Cumberland in 1746, after 
Culloden, and during the exile of the pro- 
prietor. In the row of large trees near the 
road are still visible the marks made by the 
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hanging cleeks of the pots of Cumberland's 
soldiers when in possession in 1746. After 
passing the castle an imposing view of the 
great cliff on the right is to be had, and 
shortly the public road is once more re- 
gained on the return journey. 




ONE-DAY EXCURSIONS. 

9. High Bridge^ Spean. 

Take train from Banavie for Spean 
Bridge. On coming out of Spean Bridge 
Station keep straight ahead to public road. 
Then take to right past front of hotel and 
across the bridge over the Spean. The 
view from the bridge— especially if the 
river be in flood — is worth noticing. 
Take the road immediately to the left 
after crossing the bridge, and follow the 
telegraph posts throughout. Just at the 
comer to the right is the post and 
telegraph office. About f of a mile on, 
a road turns ofF to the left, leading to the 
parish church of Kilmonivaig, and thence 
across the moor and past the wood to 
the old High Bridge of Spean, erected by 
General Wade. To those not afraid of 
a little rough walking this is a scene 
well worth visiting. The bridge was the 
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scene of one of the first encounters between 
the royal forces and the clansmen in the 
'45 rebellion, the latter being victorious. 
The bridge itself is now ruinous, but a 
plank bridge has been thrown across for 
pedestrians, and is usually in fairly good 
condition. The chasm below, however, 
makes one require an assurance of its con- 
dition before being tempted to cross. Re- 
turning from here a track leads round the 
other side of the wood and rejoins the 
main road farther on — at a point where 
there is a sharp bend and steep dip of the 
road (this should be noted if the reverse 
route is taken). If the old bridge is crossed 
the first road to the left leads back to near 
Spean Bridge, and the first by the right, a 
very circuitous route, but outlandish and 
interesting, takes one out near new Inver- 
lochy Castle on the main road between Spean 
and Banavie. Resuming the main route 
at the parish church, one should, before 
proceeding farther, turn and see the distant 
view of the Inverness, Perth, and Argyll- 
shire hills from this spot. Proceeding, one . 
commences to catch on the left here a 
view of the sea in the distance, and to 
look down into the gorge of the Spean. 
A little farther on a road diverges to the 
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right, at a spot where a milestone stands 
at the junction of the roads. This road 
leads to Fort Augustus and Inverness. 
Follow telegraph posts to the left. Some 
distance farther on, almost at the summit 
of the road, a double line of telegraph 
wires strikes over the moor to the right. 
Just here, by going a little ofF the road 
to the left, the full view of the gorge of 
the Spean and the old bridge is seen — a 
scene well worth the whole excursion, 
and which has a peculiar charm from a 
combination of effects that a description 
in words cannot even suggest. The rail- 
way now under construction between Spean 
Bridge and Fort Augustus here runs along 
the edge of the ravine. On the moor here 
grouse and other game are almost always to 
be met with close to the public road. The 
road then passes, on the left, the Free 
Church of Kilmonivaig, and here the view 
of the Caledonian Canal and its locks at 
Gairlochy opens out right ahead. About a 
mile from this point the road crosses the 
River Lochy, which now emerges from 
Loch Lochy, close by, through an artificial 
channel formed to keep up the \tYt\ of the 
lake for the supply of the canal. Below 
this point the joint stream is known as 
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the River Lochy, although the Spean looks 
the main channel of the drainage system. 
The bridge crosses the river at what are 
known as the Falls of Muccomer. These 
are always fine, but are particularly striking 
in flood. One part has been artificially 
arranged for a salmon ladder, to allow 
salmon to enter Loch Lochy and the 
streams above. The pool below the falls 
is a famous salmon pool, and in favour- 
able circumstances the salmon can be seen 
in great numbers attempting the rather 
difficult pass up the falls. Just after this the 
telegraph lines cut off the corner and make 
a straight line across to the canal bank. 
Take round by the road to the right here 
past the small burial-place, in which note 
the almost universal occurrence of the name 
Cameron — there are at most two or three 
exceptions — and then past post and tele- 
graph office and small licensed house to 
right. Ascending the slope to the left we 
are at the canal locks of Gairlochy, where 
we are picked up by the swift steamer for 
Banavie. The whole walk by the main 
road from Spean Bridge is about 3^ miles, 
and little, if anything, longer by the diver- 
sion at the old High Bridge of Spean. 
While waiting for the steamer one can 
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easily spend the time in a pleasant stroll 
up the shores of Loch Lochy. Should 
one desire to return on foot to Banavie 
there is a choice of roads. Do not cross 
the bridge at Gairlochy, but keep the 
south side of the canal — the road is 
unmistakable all the way — or cross the 
bridge and keep to the left up the hill and 
on to the left by the public road higher 
up. This also can hardly be mistaken. 
It is about six miles to Banavie from this 
point by either route. The canal road is 
advised as the pleasanter. The whole 
excursion, though arranged here for train, 
walk, and sail, forms an excellent driving 
circular route. The excursion is equally 
good taken the reverse way. 

lo. Glencoe, 

Take the morning boat train {vide 
Time-table) from Banavie Station and join 
steamer at Fort -William. After leaving 
Fort-William the steamer proceeds direct 
for Ardgour, at the foot of Loch Eil. 
The only pleasing view of Fort- William 
is to be had on the left here. About 
half-way down on the right in a sheltered 
bay is Conaglen, the Highland residence 
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of the Earl of Morton. After leav- 
ing Ardgour the steamer passes through 
the narrows of Corran Ferry into Loch 
Linnhe. The steamer now turns to the 
left after a long detour necessitated by the 
spit of land that extends far out from the 
point, and we disembark at Ballachulish. 
(Be prepared to meet a small but annoy- 
ing charge of a few pence for pier dues 
collected on the pier.) Here coaches wait 
to take us through the regular drive up 
Glencoe and back. After passing the 
Ballachulish Hotel the road runs along 
the side of Loch Leven (not to be con- 
fused with its more famous namesake in 
Kinross, associated with the name of Mary, 
Queen of Scots), and passes through the 
village of Ballachulish, dependent on the 
well-known slate quarries, which are only 
too much in evidence. After shaking off 
the village and its clamorous children, 
we cross the River Coe and turn sharply 
to the right into Glencoe proper. The 
old gateway to the left, at this turn, 
is the entrance to the mansion-house 
of the MacDonalds of Glencoe, now 
in the hands of Sir Donald Smith of 
Montreal. After this point the driver of 
the coach, if inclined to be communica- 
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tive, is the best guide. Numbers of ruins 
of the huts of the MacDonalds are to be 
seen a little off the road, and a mile or 
two up the glen a square-topped rock on 
the right is pointed out as the '' Signal 
Rock," from which the signal for the 
massacre was given. Should the drive be 
continued far enough the curious rock 
outline on the left, known as ''the Chan- 
cellor," is seen, the features and the full- 
bottomed wig of the dignitary being from 
some points of view curiously distinct, 
when once the particular outline is caught. 
The coach returns in time to catch the 
steamer from Oban on its return to 
Banavie. 

1 1 . Parallel Roads. 

Leave Banavie Station for Roy Bridge. 
(Cf. Route 14 for scenery between these 
points.) Leaving Roy Bridge Station, pro- 
ceed to public road and take to left, past 
hotel. Cross the bridge over the River 
Roy and take first turn to right, pass- 
ing the post-office on the left. After 
a couple of nules the road runs through 
Bohuntine village, a curiously irregular 
little township, the first building in which 
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offers a welcome hardly looked for so far 
off the beaten path by displaying the 
legend " Refreshments/' A little farther 
on Glen Glaster opens on the right, and 
from here slight markings can be traced on 
either side of the valley. About 2 miles 
beyond Bohuntine village, the road, just 
at its summit, takes a sudden bend and 
immediately a full view of the three prin- 
cipal roads opens up. These are most 
marked on the dark heather- clad hill in 
front, on the left of the valley — Glen Roy — 
which here turns to the right. On the 
grassy hill to the right of the valley, how- 
ever, the corresponding markings are also 
very distinct. A very comprehensive view 
of all the markings in the district is ob- 
tained from the hill behind Bohuntine 
village, the "roads" themselves being 
crossed in the course of the climb. They 
are not, however, by any means so marked 
when one is actually on them as they seem 
to the eye from a distance. The origin of 
these " roads " has exercised the specula- 
tions of many scientists. The latest of 
these interprets the markings as the suc- 
cessive shores of an ice-dammed lake, filling 
all these glens, and sinking at long intervals 
as the ice barrier gave way under the in- 
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creasing temperature of the post-glacial 
periods. They are a curious spectacle 
that no one should miss, being quite 
unique as a natural phenomenon. The 
return should be made by the same road 
as the approach, and train taken for 
Banavie at Roy Bridge Station. A whole 
day might be very pleasantly spent among 
the hills here. 

Though the excursion is described here 
specially to suit the pedestrian, it forms a 
pleasant driving tour from Banavie. 



12. Oban^ Loch Awe^ and Rannoch Moor. 

Take the morning boat train from 
Banavie to Fort-William and join steamer 
there. The sail as far as Ballachulish is 
described in No. lo. After leaving 
Ballachulish Bay the steamer turns to the 
left and sails down the shore of the Appin 
and Benderloch country, with Morvern 
away on the right, where David Balfour 
and Alan Breck started together on their 
world-famous travels. After leaving Port 
Appin the steamer generally comes to 
the island of Lismore on the right, and 
thence straight to Oban on the left. Details 
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of the scenery can best be had en route 
from Mr. MacBrayne's officers. The sail 
to Oban takes about three hours, all in 
smooth water, and the steamer service is 
excellently appointed. The return must 
be made by the same route later in the day, 
if Oban is to be explored, as the train con- 
nection for the circular route does not 
permit of this. The view, however, of 
the town from the steamer on entering the 
bay is far the best obtainable, and gives 
a vivid impression of the beauty of its 
situation. Take train at Oban for Crian- 
larich. After getting out of Oban the 
train affords fine views of Loch Etive 
on the left. Ben Cruachan appears in 
front, and shortly afterwards the train 
enters the Pass of Brander at the foot of 
the Ben. This piece of scenery is ex- 
tremely fine. Splendid views of the River 
Awe below on the right, and farther on of 
Loch Awe, are obtained. Note the ruins 
of Kilchurn Castle — an extremely favourite 
study for painters — on an island after the 
station is passed. From here to Crianlarich 
the scenery is typical Argyllshire moor and 
hill. At Crianlarich change to the West 
Highland station on the higher level. 
From there take train for Banavie. The 
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scenery of this part is described the reverse 
way in Routes 14 and 17. 



13. Loch Lochy. 

Take the morning steamer from Banavie 
for Inverness by the Caledonian Canal. 
The first six miles is artificial canal, wind- 
ing between the high road and the River 
Lochy. Some excellent views of the clifis 
on Ben Nevis are obtained during this part 
of the journey {vide more detailed de- 
scription in Route 8). At Gairlochy the 
steamer rises through two double locks 
to Loch Lochy, ten miles long. On the 
left, after entering the loch, a wide bay 
opens out, and here is situate, though 
just out of sight from the steamer's deck, 
Achnacarry, the seat of Cameron of Lochiel, 
around which for many miles stretches one 
of the finest deer forests in the country. 
On the right is Glenfintaig House, and a 
little farther on Invergloy. The hills slope 
straight down into the water from very 
considerable heights and leave little space 
for the public road, which it will be 
noticed is often forced on to the shore. 
At Laggan Locks — the farther end of 
Loch Lochy — the steamer again mounts 
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by three locks to the higher level of the 
canal, once more artificial for about a 
couple of miles, leading into Loch Oich. 
Laggan Locks is usually the farthest point 
to be reached so as to catch the return 
steamer. Some time, however, is allowed 
for this, and a pleasant walk towards Loch 
Oich by the canal bank should be under- 
taken. The officers of the steamer should 
be consulted as to the time available, so as to 
prevent any mistake in catching the return 
boat. The return is by the same route. 
The time is about a couple of hours each 
way. 

14. Ranhoch Moor and Loch Treig. 

Take the forenoon train from Banavie 
to Rannoch Station. The scenery is re- 
markable all the way. After leaving 
Banavie the old ruin of Inverlochy Castle 
is seen on the left just when crossing the 
River Lochy. At Fort-William, the ap- 
proach to which by rail is most uninviting, 
the train, after crossing the River Nevis, 
passes between the Belford Hospital on 
the left and the Ben Nevis Distillery on 
the right. The train turns at Fort-William 
and comes out over the same ground as far 
as Banavie Junction. Immediately after- 
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wards, on the left, the original " Long John '* 
Distillery is passed, and a little farther on, 
on same side, new Inverlochy Castle, the 
seat of Lord Abinger. Just after passing 
this, the view, on the right, of the cliffs on 
the east side of Ben Nevis is extremely 
grand. After passing Spean Bridge some 
fine views of the River Spean are had, 
first on l:he left, and afterwards on the 
right. Shortly after leaving the next 
station, Roy Bridge, the train passes 
through one of the finest pieces of railway 
scenery anywhere to be met with. Keep a 
look-out for this on the right hand. 
Shortly after the train comes in sight of the 
river the valley closes into a mere gully, 
through which the railway had to be cut 
out of the rock. The water rushes through 
the chasm almost within reach of the rail- 
way for some hundreds of yards. The scene 
can be enjoyed only fi-om the train, as. the 
road has been forced to take the high 
ground above the gully, and hidden from 
it. The scene is known as the Falls of 
Monessie. The finest glimpses are to be 
had by sitting with one's back to the 
engine. A little farther on, always on 
the right, the river is again approached, 
and a very fine view is to be had looking 
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back from the next falls near Tulloch 
Station. The railway then turns to the 
right, and gradually rises for some miles 
up the side of Loch Treig — a grand scene 
on the right. Just as the train comes to 
the head of the lake Ben Nevis makes its 
appearance again, on the right, through a 
gap in the intervening hills. The line then 
enters the Moor of Rannoch — the wildest 
and most desolate spot in the kingdom. 
After a little a view of Loch Ossian is got 
on the left. Here the summit of the line 
— 1350 feet above sea-level — is crossed. A 
little farther on, on the same side, is seen 
the isolated shooting-box, Corrour Lodge, 
and very soon in the far distance appears 
the- cone-looking summit of Schiehallion. 
Loch Rannoch, over which it looks, is not 
seen till the train is crossing the bridge over 
the Gaur, just after leaving Rannoch Station. 
Even in the farthest distance almost no 
signs of human habitation are to be seen, 
— always excepting the railway buildings 
themselves, — ^and this continues all the way 
to Rannoch Station, where we alight to 
catch the return train. (Note the maps on 
the carriage window blinds, which enable 
one to follow the route clearly.) The 
return journey is by the same route. 
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15. Loch Laggan. 

Proceed by train from Banavie to 
TuUoch Station. (For description of this 
part see No. 14.) At Tulloch take coach, 
which is waiting, for Loch Laggan. The 
drive is wild but bleak till Loch Laggan 
(7 miles long) is reached, most of the road 
being uphill, the lake being 820 feet above 
sea-level. The lake itself is generally finely 
wooded, and the view across to Ardverikie, 
Sir John Ramsden's deer forest, on the 
other side is open and fine. The coach 
ride is about an hour each way. The 
return is by the same route. 




TWO-DAY EXCURSIONS. 

1 6. Inverness and Kingussie. 

This tour is especially suitable for those 
who have come by rail to Banavie, and 
intend going south by Oban, or vice versa. 
Take the morning steamer by the Cale- 
donian Canal for Inverness. (For descrip- 
tion of first part see No. 13.) After leaving 
Laggan Locks the steamer passes through 
a short piece of prettily-wooded canal to 
Loch Oich, the summit of the route. The 
lake is extremely pretty, with numerous 
small islands, and the shores are splendidly 
clad with wood. It is probably the piece 
of Scotch scenery most nearly resembling 
the Irish scenery at Killarney. On the left 
is the ruined old castle of Invergarry, de- 
stroyed by Cumberland in 1746, and farther 
on a glimpse is obtained of the new mansion 
of the proprietrix, Mrs. Ellice, which stands 
farther back from the lake. From Loch 
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Oich we pass through CuUochy Locks into 
the canal again, and in about five miles reach 
Fort Augustus, where the steamer descends 
by five locks to Loch Ness. At Fort 
Augustus time is given to visit, if it be 
open to the public at the time, the new 
Benedictine Abbey, built on the site of the 
old fort The property here belongs to 
Lord Lovat. The steamer then enters Loch 
Ness (24 miles long), which is of such depth 
that it has never been known to^Vr^-ozen 
over to any extent. The lake is chiefly 
remarkable for the unbroken sti^tch of fresh 
water it presents. On ttie left the first 
opening is Glen Moriston— -a fine picture 
— and on the right, farther on^ the opening 
of the River Foyers is worth attention. 
The famous Falls of Foyers are now in 
the hands of an aluminium manufacturing 
company, and owing to its operations 
they are practically closed to tourists. The 
steamer has ceased waiting at Foyers Pier 
to enable passengers to visit them. Just 
after this, on the same side, i? the fine Pass 
of Inverfarigaig. The steamer here crosses 
the lake to Temple Pier, and on the way 
passes on the left the ruins of Urquhart 
Castle, a remarkable fragment of a once re- 
markable stronghold. Just before quitting 
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the lake keep a look-out on the right for 
a very fine view of Aldourie Castle, the 
residence of Mr. Fraser-Tytler, through 
a lane cut in the woods for the purpose. 
After passing out of Loch Ness through 
Bona Ferry the steamer enters the small 
Loch Dochfour, above which on the left is 
the mansion, Dochfour House, of James 
Baillie, Esq., the M.P. for the county of 
Inverness. Immediately afterwards on the 
right is passed the source of the River Ness, 
and then the steamer once more enters the 
canal. This extends for about five miles 
to Muirtown Locks, the pier for Inverness. 
Just on the last reach of the canal, before 
arriving at Inverness, the large Northern 
Counties Asylum is seen on the left on 
the face of the hill, and on the right is 
passed quite close the curious mound called 
Tomnahurich, which has been converted 
into one of the finest cemeteries in the 
kingdom. At Muirtown the steamer is 
met by omnibuses from all the hotels. 
Inverness (20,000 population), the capital 
of the Highlands, beautifully situated at 
the mouth of the River Ness, has many 
natural attractions, and the evening here is 
perhaps best spent in walking through the 
charming " Ness Islands," a walk of about 
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two miles altogether. Next morning, if it 
is not desired to return by the same route, 
train should be taken for Kingussie. This 
traverses some of the best scenery of the 
Highland line. At Kingussie the coach is 
waiting for Tulloch, on the West Highland 
Railway. This drive gives an excellent 
idea of the scenery of Central Scotland. 
The road passes along the side of Loch 
Laggan and opens up a part of the country 
not otherwise to be seen. (Compare Route 
15.) At Tulloch take train for Banavie. 

17. Glasgow via West Highland Railway^ 
and return vid Crinan Canal. 

This tour is especially suitable for those 
who have come by train to Oban from the 
south, and who intend going north by 
canal to Inverness, as it opens up a piece 
of country — and that of the grandest — not 
otherwise seen. 

Leave Banavie Station for Glasgow. 
(See Route 14 for first part.) After leaving 
Rannoch a long stretch of moor is crossed, 
here and there dotted over with trees, 
supposed to be a relic of the old Caledonian 
forest, and a little farther on to the right 
this develops into a fine piece of wood on 
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the shores of Loch TuUa. From here the 
road leads to the right to Glencoe. After 
crossing the Callander and Oban line at 
Crianlarich, our line passes through Glen 
Falloch to Loch Lomond and down its 
shores to Tarbert, giving splendid views of 
Ben Lomond on the left across the lake, 
and down the length of the lake itself. 
At Tarbert the line crosses to Loch Long, 
and for many miles the scenery, on the 
right, is unique in its grandeur and 
extent. After leaving Loch Long the 
line skirts the whole length of the Gare- 
loch, and then the Clyde, making the finest 
piece of railway travelling in the kingdom. 
Stay overnight in Glasgow, take any of the 
boat trains next morning from the respec- 
tive railway termini to join MacBrayne's 
steamer Columba^ which takes the route 
through the Kyles of Bute and up Loch 
Fyne to Ardrishaig, a lovely sail. At 
Ardrishaig the Crinan Canal begins, and 
the Isthmus of Kintyre has to be crossed 
here in the small canal boat. At Crinan, 
the other end of the canal, the large saloon 
steamer for Banavie is waiting. It makes 
through the Sound of Jura — island of 
Jura, and Corrievreckan whirlpool on the 
left — for Oban, a piece of sea-sailing, 
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almost always in fine water, that should 
not on any account be missed. From 
Oban to Banavie the route is described the 
reverse way. (See Route 12.) 

18. Arisaig. 

This is the route of the new railway to 
the west coast at Mallaig, now under con- 
struction. (For the first part of the drive 
see description of Route 7.) After leav- 
ing Glen Finnan the road rises to the 
summit, and then descends by a long 
decline through very wild scenery to Loch 
Eilt, and farther on Loch Aylort, an arm of 
the sea. From here the road skirts the 
sea -coast for some miles to Arisaig, an 
exceptionally interesting and remarkable 
drive, unanimously recommended by all who 
have taken this route. The return is by 
the same route. A mail-coach runs daily 
from the hotel. 
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HOW TO GET TO BANAVIE. 

Note. — Book by all routes for " Banavie^ only. 
There is no other address. 

From London. 

By through train to Banavie (about 1 5 
hours) from King's Cross (East Coast 
Route). 

By through train to Oban (about 15 
hours) from Euston (West Coast Route), 
and from Oban by MacBrayne's Saloon 
Steamers (about 3 hours). 

From Edinburgh. 

By through train to Banavie (about 
6 hours) from Waverley Station (North 
British Railway). 

By through train to Oban (about 5 hours) 
from Princes Street Station (Caledonian 
Railway), and from Oban by MacBrayne's 
Saloon Steamers (about 3 hours). 

By train from Waverley Station (North 
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British Railway) to Craigendoran Pier 
(about 2 hours), or from Princes Street 
Station (Caledonian Railway) to Gourock 
(about 2 hours) ; thence per MacBrayne's 
Saloon Steamer Columba by Crinan Canal 
to Banavie direct (about 10 hours). 

From Glasgow, 

Same routes as from Edinburgh, sub- 
stituting the respective Glasgow termini 
of the railway companies, and including 
St. Enoch's for the Glasgow and South- 
western Railway trains to Greenock. 

From Oban. 

By MacBrayne's Saloon Steamers several 
times a day (about 3 hours). 

From Inverness. 

By MacBrayne's Saloon Steamer via 
Caledopian Canal once a day (about 8 
hours). 

By Highland Railway to Kingussie (about 
2 hours); thence by coach to TuUoch 
Station (about 3 hours) ; thence by West 
Highland Railway to Banavie (about i 
hour). 
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UNI^E ADFANtAGEh OfBANAVIE 
HOTEL, N.B. 



1. // is the onfyHatel on any routi from whose 
windows Bon Nevis can be seen. 

2. Rail, steamer J and coach are available almost ■ 
at the door^yetthe Hotel stands alone in the heart I 
of the open country. 

. ■ . \ . ■ ' 

3. Banavie being the starting-point of through 

trains and sUamerSy the visitors at the Hotel have 
the first choice of seats on either. 

^ It is the only Hotel in the district with a 
southerly exposure. 



Telegrams-^'MSNZIES, BANAVIE." 
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